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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXII, 4. Whole No. 128. 

I.— THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARODOI IN THE 
GREEK THEATER. 

It is now an accepted principle among classical scholars to 
interpret evidence, especially such evidence as is found in late 
Greek and Roman writers on matters of a much earlier period, 
by reference to the existing remains and monuments of the 
period involved. Dorpfeld has cleared up many theatrical 
problems by his careful and thorough excavation of ihe theater 
of Dionysus, thus enabling him to distinguish the different 
periods in its history. On scenic questions also we are fortu- 
nate in having a number of plays of different types and periods, 
including, of course, tragedies and comedies of the classical 
period, specimens of the New Comedy in the recently discovered 
fragments of Menander and its Roman translations by Plautus 
and Terence. Hence it is possible to audit the accounts of late 
writers on scenic matters and to determine more nearly the 
particular period referred to. 

The baffling, and possibly corrupt, passage of Pollux (iv, 126, 
15) on the significance of the irapoSot can be rationally interpreted 
only by considering it in connection with the existing Greek and 
Roman plays and theaters. Pollux is certainly endeavoring to 
describe a convention which was in vogue at some period. 
What he really had in mind may best be determined by ascer- 
taining the requirements of the plays of that period to which his 
words seem most applicable. The passage runs thus: t£c pWoi 

napoSmv f/ ph be^ta aypodfv, fj in Xiptyot, rj f'x TToXear ayeC oi 8e aWa- 
\66(v jrefoi d<piKVOvp(i>ot Kara rr\v irepav tlalaai. A few lines above We 

find the following statement on the »r*piWo« : 9 p.ev &t£ta (irepiWor) 

26 
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Ta e£o> rrdXeair Sij\ovaa, jj 8 (Tipa, to tic jrdXewr, juuXiirra ra «K \ifuvos. 

The /«/"/ periaktos represents to «'k irdXear, /*<iXeoru ra « Xi/i«Vor ; 
the r/^A/ parodos leads «V Xi/u«W, q « 7rdX«or. Obviously there 
can be no doubt that the triangular prism 1 upon which were 
painted scenes representative of the city and harbor was actually 
on the same side as the parodos leading from the city and harbor. 
It is clear, then, that one of the passages is corrupt, or that the 
standpoint in the use of 'right' and 'left' in each is different. 
The latter view was first advanced by Buttmann, 2 who assumed 
that the periaktoi were placed at the side doors upon the stage 
and that 'right' and 'left' in reference to anything upon the 
stage as opposed to the orchestra were used from the actor's 
standpoint, while direction in the orchestra is described from the 
spectator's point of view. The ' left ' (actor's) periaktos would 
thus be on the same side of the theater as the ' right ' (spectator's) 
parodos. But this solution of the difficulty seems forced; it is 
hard to believe that Pollux would not have given us some hint 
of so sudden a change of standpoint. This consideration led 
Rohde, 8 rightly I think, to emend the parodoi passage by substi- 
tuting apiarepa for &£«!. Thus ' right ' and ' left ' would be used 
in both passages from the actor's standpoint. This usage is also 
in line with a passage in the anonymous writer De vita Aris- 
tophanis (see Schol. Aristoph. ed. Diibner, p. 28, note) : 6 «»- 

/xtKos \opbs el piv dno rijs irdXfoiy rjp^ero e'nl t6 Bearpov 81a rr)s apiorepat 
tyitloc elarjei, et 6"' i>s air' dypov 8«a rijs 8«|taj. 4 The point of view 

here is that of the actor, assuming, of course, that the ancient 
city was on the western side of the theater of Dionysus. 

1 The mpiaKTot were not employed, apparently, in the production of plays 
in the fifth century B. C ; see Niejahr Quaest. Aristoph. Scaenicae, pp. 6 ff. 
No trace of them has been discovered in the ruins of any Greek theater. 
Significant, too, is the fact that Aristophanes, who is fond of parodying the 
stage machinery of his time, never alludes to them. 

* See Rohde's Uebers. des Vitru. I, p. 280, note r. This view is now com- 
monly accepted; cf. SchSnborn Skene d. Hellenen, p. 73; MUller Buhnenalt., 
p. 159: Haigh Attic Theatre 8 , p. 194. 

*De Pollucis fontibus, p. 61. 

4 Practically the same statement is found in Tzetzes De Com. (See Kaibel, 
Com. graec. frag., p. 29) : av avv i>( Ik n6?ie<j( e/Sddtfe »rpdc to Oiarpov, 6ca nyf 
aptaTtp&s dipifiog ifiatvev el 0" <5c air' aypov, 61a n?f defjdf k. t, X. Thus the 
Anon, passage is well attested, for Tzetzes claims as his source Dionysius, 
Crates, and Eucleides ; see Kaibel Proleg. nepl no/u^cas, p. 9 and Rohde, loc. 
cit., p. 60, n. 2. 
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It is clear, then, that Pollux uses 'right' and 'left' from the 
actor's standpoint. But before taking up the oiher details of the 
passage, it will facilitate our reaching a more satisfactory solution 
of its difficulties to recall the essential differences between theat- 
rical conditions and scenic requirements of the classical drama 
and the New Comedy. 

The materials with which the classical dramatists worked were 
such as to make a clearly defined localized setting out of place 
and unnecessary. Neither poet nor spectator was very much 
concerned about topographical details. The Trojan and Theban 
cycle of myths and other mythological subjects do not require 
exact definitions of the scene in its relation to the surrounding 
locality. The Athenian spectator was unacquainted with the 
regions in which the scenes of many of the classical tragedies 
were laid. Hence the poet was free to disregard topographical 
facts in scenic representation, and to leave details hazily dtfined. 
Aeschylus in the Supplices leaves us to infer that the action 
takes place somewhere between the coast and Argos. The only 
requirements in the scenic arrangement of the Prometheus is a 
desolate spot on a Scythian crag in the neighborhood of the sea. 
The position of the immediate vicinity is in no way connected 
with the progress of the play. Even when the scene is a palace 
or a temple, we can, as a rule, only conjecture the position of the 
palace or temple in its relation to the city and country. Neither 
Euripides nor his Athenian audience knew or cared, for example, 
about the city and country in the Ipkigeneia among the Tau- 
rians. The temple of Artemis forms the background, and the 
seacoast is represented as being at no remote distance from the 
scene, whence Orestes and Pylades come. The poet does not 
mention the city, though we infer that Thoas comes from that 
quarter. Such details are passed over as have but an incidental 
bearing upon the plot of the play. Likewise, in the various 
camp scenes, the commander's tent forms the background, but 
we are not informed, usually, nor is it important, in what part of 
the camp his tent is located. 1 

Several of the fifth century tragedies and comedies have their 
scenes laid at Athens, or in its environs. In these plays the 
poets and audience were familiar with the scenes represented, 
which were, doubtless, as realistic as the poets could make them. 

'The Ajax is an exception; in this play scenic details are pretty clearly 
outlined. See Jebb on v. i, and below, p. 387. 
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Sophocles is unquestionably giving us a real picture of the Grove 
of the Eumenides as the scenic background of the Oedipus 
Coloneus (see p. 390 below). Aristophanes lays the scenes of 
most of his plays at Athens, but he does not attempt to be 
consistently accurate, or realistic, in their scenic arrangement. 1 
Local details do not play an important part in the working out 
of his plots. He was more concerned with scourging the 
politicians, or ridiculing the follies of his fellow-citizens, or paro- 
dying the stage devices of his tragic contemporaries. In his 
later plays, however, we first meet with the kind of a situation 
which probably led to the origin of the conventional use of the 
side entrances. For example, in the Ecclesiazttsae, one of his 
latest comedies, the scene represents three houses upon a street in 
Athens. During vv. 30-54 many women enter from the city (see 

W. 52 — 53 • °P^ irpo<rioi<ras nai (Tepas iroWas ndvv \ yvvaticas, ort nep c<tt 

&<pt\os iv r# n6\ti. These women constitute a hemichorus and are 
contrasted with the second hemichorus of women who, as we 
may suppose, enter from the country (cf. v. 300: Spa 8' Snas 
w6ijoop.(v (i. e. we women from the country) ruiabe rott «£ <*<rr«ut. 

See also VV. 28o ft. Kai yap (Tepas otopal | en ra>v dyp&v «r rfjv Uvkv' 

ij£eiv avrtKpvt I ywaUas. Thus the women who come from the 
city form a part of the chorus, those from the country another 
part, and the hemichoruses should have entered upon the scene 
from the opposite sides. The location of the Dionysiac theater 
at Athens on the south slope of the Acropolis was such that a 
character coming from the city, marketplace, or harbor, would 
naturally enter on the spectator's right, while persons coming 
from the open country would enter on the left. It must be 
remembered that direction in the open air Greek theater was of 
far more importance than in the modern roofed theater, shut in 
from the outside world. In the latter the stage manager may 
utterly disregard direction. As soon as the audience enters the 
door, north, south, east, or west, has no especial significance ; no 
attempt is made at orientation. But it would be absurd to allow 
a character coming from the Peiraeus, if the scene were laid at 
Athens, to enter by the left parodos. The audience would 
detect too quickly such a managerial blunder. Any character 

1 But in the Lysistrata the local setting seems to be carried out with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. Note what Lysistrata says (vv. 831 and 
835) at the approach of Cinesias: avilp', avdp' 6pi> irpoai6vra . . . napa T& rijc 
XMk. The temple of Chloe was at the foot of the Acropolis on the south. 
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that comes from the city, harbor, or marketplace should, as a 
matter of course, regardless of the existence of the convention, 
enter on the spectator's right; characters from the country 
should enter on the left. 

The country, city, and marketplace, then, have no organic 
connection with the plots of the fifth century tragedies. They 
are but rarely and incidentally referred to. In the later plays of 
Aristophanes the city and country are felt to be on opposite 
sides, but it is doubtful whether any conventional use of the 
parodoi had as yet become established. The matter is quite 
different, however, in the drama of real everyday life, the drama 
of intrigue and of manners where familiar scenes are depicted. 
The city, country, marketplace, and foreign lands have a very 
especial bearing upon the development of the plots in the New 
Comedy. The Athenian citizen portrayed here possessed an 
estate in the country. Whenever the plot required the absence 
of the father or anyone else in the family for any length of time, 
this estate offered the poet a natural and convenient motive for 
his removal, or a pretext for his absence. The marketplace, on 
the other hand, was the center of Athenian life, a public walk, an 
exchange. The absence of any person from the scene could 
plausibly be explained on the assumption that he is in the 
marketplace. Characters, consequently, enter from the agora 
and retire thither on the slightest pretext when the action requires 
their removal from the scene. As to the harbor, almost any 
play of Plautus and Terence will show how closely it is connected 
with the development of the plots. Some leading character 
who lives at Athens is usually abroad. His return sometimes 
increases the complication of the plot, or helps toward its solu- 
tion. Such characters on their return from abroad invariably 
travel by sea 1 and, on their arrival upon the scene, it is made 
clear in the text, usually by specific statement, that they have 
just come up from the harbor. 

With these general observations in mind we are in a better 
position for solving some of the difficulties in the passage quoted 
from Pollux. The right parodos (spectator's), says Pollux, leads 
aypadcv, 5 tit Xi/ifVor, rj ik n-iiXtar. This statement does not harmo- 
nize with other ancient evidence on the subject, nor with the 

'See Knapp, Travel in Plautus and Terence, Class. Phil. II (1907), 
pp. 19 ff. 
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actual conditions in the New Comedy. The city and country in 
the theater at Athens were conceived as being on opposite sides, 
and the same parodos cannot be thought of as leading from both 
city and country. This point is made clear from the above 
quoted passage from the anonymous writer De vita Aristophanis : 

(I fitv dno rrjs 7ro\eo>s rjpxcro . . . 61a rrjs dpumpas &yj/i8os flaj/a, (I 8 

in air' aypoS dm T>js Sf^ias. The text, then, as we find it in Pollux, 
can hardly be sound. Schonborn ' sought to remove the diffi- 
culty by writing dyoprjdev for dypodev. This correction would bring 
the statement into closer harmony with the requirements in the 
New Comedy, though it is is hard to believe that dypodev does 
not belong to the passage in view of the usual contrast between 
('k ir6\eu>s and aypoBiv. And yet reference to the dyopd is so 
frequent in the New Comedy that in any description of the con- 
vention the use of dyapijtiev, or the equivalent, would not be 
irrelevant.* In a brief statement, however, an expression for the 
marketplace might be omitted, inasmuch as it would be included 
in (\ nokeas. For this reason Rohde is justified, as it seems to 
me, in transposing dyp66<i> to the second clause. The passage in 
its emended form would read thus: tS>v /m'h-oi irapo'dw % piv dpi- 

ortpa i) *'k XtfteVor i) c'k iro\(a>t ayei' o« 8c dypodcv rj dWaxo&cv »« C ' d<pinvov~ 

litvoi Kara nji> Mpav clolaai. In the opinion of the writer this is 
substantially what Pollux wrote. There still remains a serious 
difficulty in the phrase irt£o\ d<piKvoip.evoi. If sound, it should be 
contrasted with <?* \ipjvos. The meaning implied in such a 
contrast would seem to be that those who come from abroad 
(nXXn^iiflfi/) on foot enter from the country side, while those 
journeying from abroad by sea would come up from the harbor 
and enter from the city side. Now, in the New Comedy persons 
from abroad always journey by sea, never by land on foot.* The 
words irefol d\\ax66ev d<piKvoip.cvot, then, can have nothing to do with 
the production of plays in this period. It is not uncommon in 
the classical drama, however, for a character to come from a 

1 Skene der Hellenen, p. 74. Other attempts at improving this passage 
might be mentioned; Wieseler, Gott. Prorect.-Progr. (1866), p. II, writes 
ayxodev for aypodev ; see also Wecklein, Philologus, XXXI, p. 447, and 
M tiller, Btihnenalt., p. 159, notes 1, 2, 3. 

*Cf. ex Ttjc [aj-opof] Men. Samia, v. 66, and e foro in Plautus and Terence. 

•See Knapp (Travel in Ancient Times), Class. Phil. II (1907), pp. 13 ff. for 
illustrations. Furthermore, " in every passage containing reference to coming 
to Athens ptrcgrc the harbor (called Piraeus or simply portus) is mentioned " 
(P- 13). 
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distance on foot. For example, Pylades in the Orestes comes 
on foot from Phocis. The conclusion seems probable that 
Pollux, or his source, has confused matters. Having in mind 
instances similar to the one just cited from the Orestes, he has 
sought to enlarge the scope of the convention, a convention 
which grew up in the later period, so as to include the classical 
plays too. Similarly, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
there is some confusion, or misunderstanding, at the base of 
Vitruvius' statement on the periaktoi, V, 6 : secundum ea loca 
versurae sunt procurrentes, quae efficiunt una a foro, altera a 
peregre aditus in scenam. These words admit of no satisfactory 
interpretation when considered in connection with the scenic 
requirements of the plays. Niejahr has demonstrated that the 
periaktoi had not yet come into use in the fifth century. And 
besides, no contrast between e foro and peregre is discernible in 
the plays of this period, as we shall attempt to point out later in 
this paper. Nor can the passage have any application to the 
production of plays in the New Comedy, unless peregre is used 
as an equivalent of rure; the forum and harbor (whence char- 
acters from abroad enter) are on the same side. 1 No satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty has been advanced. 

Accepting the above corrections, Pollux's statement runs thus : 
The right (spectator's) parodos leads from the city, or harbor ;* 
the left from the country, or from abroad by land (if such is the 
meaning of the doubtful phrase 01 S« d\\ax68ev wtC°< atpucvoi/itiiai. 
The passage as thus emended, except the last phrase, fits per- 
fectly the scenic requirements of the New Comedy. 

Miiller, on the other hand, retains the traditional text of 
Pollux. 3 The three expressions ayp66(v, tj «'* Xi/xtVor, !) in *6\ius 
ergeben zusammen den Begriff der Heimath, insofern zur 
Heitnath des Atheners nicht nur Stadt und Hafen, sondern 
auch das Landgebiet gehorte. 4 Thus the right parodos leads 
from the home region, including country, harbor and city ; the 

1 It is perfectly clear that the city and harbor are conceived as being on the 
same side in the Rudens. For further proof that forum and harbor are 
conceived as being on same side see Amphitruo, v. 333 and Andria IV, 3, ig. 

3 Of course, what Pollux says is that the left (actor's) parodos leads from the 
city, etc., but it has seemed best in this paper to describe direction from the 
spectator's standpoint in order to avoid any possible confusion. 

s Buhnenalt., p. 158. 

4 Muller compares Oed. Tyr., v. 112 : irdrepa 6' ev oIkoii; f) 'v ay/totc i AdZof i) 
yijC Ik' aXkrj( rijtSe ov/miirru if>6vu ; 
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left parodos from foreign parts. Haigh 1 also, following the 
common interpretation as given by Miiller, states the conven- 
tion thus : " The entrance to the right of the audience was used 
by persons from the neighborhood ; the entrance to the left by 
persons from a distance ". The current theory that one entrance 
leads from abroad, the other from the home region, is adopted 
by most of the editors, since its application to a larger number 
of the classical plays is easier than any other. And yet, there is 
no uniformity in the interpretation of the rule. Some editors 
make the one parodos serve for those persons who come from 
the city, the other for persons coming from the country. This is 
necessarily the case when an attempt is made to apply the 
convention to those plays in which no foreign parts are involved. 
For example, in the Antigone, according to the editors and 
handbooks, the right parodos leads to the city, the left to the 
country, where the body of Polyneices lay, whither Antigone and 
the Guard go and return. So in the Bacchae only the city and 
open country are involved ; no character comes from abroad, 
or departs thither. Now, as we have just observed, in the 
Antigone the left parodos represented the open country, although 
it too is in the immediate neighborhood ; the right the city.' In 
the Oedipus Tyrannus the Old Servant of Laius comes from the 
open pastures. On which side should he enter? To be con- 
sistent with the application of our convention in the Antigone, he 
should enter on the lelt. But this side is reserved for persons 
coming from abroad, whence comes Creon, who arrives at v. 84 
from Delphi, and the messenger from Corinth. It would be 
inappropriate for the Old Servant to enter from the city side. 
Schbnborn leaves the dfficulty with these words: Welche Thiir 
es ist, durch die der Hiit des Laios auftritt, lasst sich wie gesagt 
nicht bestimmt angeben. 3 

It is now obvious that the requirements of individual plays 
vary with respect to the significance that may be attached to the 
parodoi. No one of the proposed interpretations of Pollux's 
definition of the convention can be made to fit all the plays. 
Hence editors, naturally, adopt that interpretation which comes 
nearest to meeting the demands of the particular play that tht y 
happen to be editing. Thus, in the endeavor to show that the 
conventional use of the side entrance did not exist in the classical 

•Attic Theatre', p. 195. * Schbnborn, p. 115. 'P. 121. 
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period, my task is somewhat complicated. It will be necessary 
to prove, not only that the distinction between the home region 
and foreign parts as applied to the fifth century plays will not 
hold, but also that the distinction between city, or home region, 
and country can not be consistently maintained. In chapters 
I, II, and III are presented the arguments and evidence which, 
in the writer's opinion, preclude the application of the rule to the 
classical tragedies and comedies ; in chapter IV the attempt is 
made to show that a conventional use of the parodoi would have 
been both natural and appropriate for the New Comedy. 

The thesis here proposed is not altogether a new one. Niejahr ' 
was the first to question the existence of a side-entrance conven- 
tion in the classical period. The reasons for reopening the 
subject again are : (1) His material was insufficient to establish a 
proof; his results were rejected by Muller.' (2) No edition of 
the plays, or handbook, so far as I know, has taken into account 
his treatise; it is either unknown or ignored. (3) Nkjahr failed 
to make use of .all the available material offered by the plays as 
evidence against the old theory. For these reasons it has 
seemed appropriate to subject the question to a fresh examina- 
tion, both in order to bring the theory again to the attention of 
scholars, and to contribute whatever additional evidence there 
seems to be in favor of the theory. 

I. 

The Scenes of the Classical Dramas are too Diverse 
for the Operation of the Assumed Conventional 
Use of the Parodoi. 

The earliest plays of Aeschylus do not presuppose a palace or 
temple as a background. In the Supplices we may suppose 
that the altar about which the Danaides cling was the back- 
ground before which the scene of action was laid. There was no 
house to which the actors might retire, nor was there near by a 
city, or agora, or any other convenient retreat. The tomb of 
Darius serves for a backscene in the Persae. No house, or 
temple, is at hand in the Prometheus. Obviously, then, it 
would be absurd to attempt to apply a subtle conventional rule 

1 Commentatio Scaenica Progr. des Stndtgymnasiums zu Halle, 1888. 
* Philologus, Supp. Band VI (1891-1893), pp. 36 ff. 
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on the use of the parodoi to these plays whose scenes scarcely 
imply any local setting at all. Aeschylus is absolutely unre- 
strained by tradition both as to form and as to scenic and 
theatrical machinery. He was an innovator. In his hands 
tragedy was ever changing and developing. Conventionality 
grows up, usually, in the decadent peiiod after the perfection of 
a particular type has been reached, not in the changes and 
evolution toward that type. No conventionalized scene is dis- 
cernible in Aeschylus' plays. Palace, temple, grave, tomb, or a 
desolate wilderness, make up the scenes. In Sophocles the 
local setting seems to be a little more clearly defined than in 
Aeschylus, though the diversity of scene is equally great. The 
scenes of the Antigone, Electra, and of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
are laid before a palace. The scenic background of the Oedipus 
Coloneus is the Sacred Grove of the Eumenides, of the Ajax, a 
tent in the Greek camp in Troad, and of the Philocteles a deso- 
late spot on Lemnos near the coast. The house of Heracles in 
Trachis forms the scenic background of the Trachiniae. The 
scene of action in most of Euripides' plays is laid before a palace, 
temple, or tent. Thus we fail to find a fixed, stereotyped back- 
scene in the plays of the classical tragedians. The diversity of 
locality and the variety of scenes, scenes which are laid in foreign 
lands, in camps, mountains, and on desolate sea coasts would not 
have been conducive to the development of a custom. Any 
custom, or convention, must necessarily be the result of a 
constant practice formed through similar surroundings and con- 
ditions, not of an arbitrary rule superimposed from without. 
The lack of uniformity in scene and locality of the classical plays 
would make the application of a fixed rule as to the parodoi 
confusing and inappropriate. 

II. 

Evidence in the Plays Against the Assumed Conven- 
tional Use of the Side-Entrances in the Classical 
Period. 

A. Instances Are Found Where a Character Who Goes, or 
Comes from Abroad, or from the Open Country, Passes through 
the City First, or Home Region, If the City is Not Involved. 

B. The Harbor and City, or Home Region, Are on Opposite 

Sides. 
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C. Characters Occasionally Pass through the Scene of Action, 
Entering on the One Side and Departing on the Other, though 
They Are Thought of as Coming from Distant Lands and Also 
of Leaving the Scene for Other Foreign Parts. 

D. The Application of the Convention Often Tends to 
Destroy the Illusion. 

E. Some Situations Arise Where the Entrances Must Neces- 
sarily Be without Significance. 

F. The City Is Entirely Neglected in the Action of a Few 
Plays. 

A. Instances Are Found Where a Character Who Goes, or 
Comes from Abroad, or from the Open Country, Passes through 
the City First, or Home Region, If the City is Not Involved. 

A/ax. — The scene is laid before the tent 1 of Ajax, near Cape 
Rhoeteum on the northern coast of Troad. On the spectator's 
right is represented the home-region, — in this case, that of the 
Greek camp. "To the spectator's left is the region of the open 
country, stretching east and south from the camp, over the plain 
of Troy, towards those 'Mysian highlands' from which Teucer 
returns (v. 720) ". 2 The messenger enters at v. 719 and says 

(w. 72O ff.) : TfVKpor napeartv apri Mvalav airo \ Kprjpvav' piaov &* 
irpotrpoKiav <TTptiTtjyiov \ Kv8d£eTaiToisira<riv'Apyeiots6pov. Thus observe 

that Teucer, who comes from the open country, or foreign parts, 
arrives first at the generals' quarters in mid camp, the conven- 
tional home-region. It is true that Teucer does not enter at this 
point, but the messenger entered immediately and announced 
his arrival. In this way the theatrical effect was precisely the 
same as it would have been had Teucer come on in person. 
The messenger must have entered from the side of the open 
country, and yet he came directly from the camp. 

Bacchae. 3 — Scene : Before the palace of Pentheus in Thebes. 
If the conventional significance of the parodoi applied, the right 
side represents the city ; the left the open country ; foreign 
regions have nothing to do with this play. All characters in the 
play, except Teiresias, who enters from the city, seem to go to 
and return from Mt. Cithaeron, 4 which should be on the side of 

1 Jebb (ed. Ajax adv. 1) locates the tent at the eastern end of the camp ; 
cf.v. 3 : KO.I w cjtI gktjvms ae vavTCKalc opoi. 
•Quoted from Jebb, Ajax, p. 10. ' See Niejahr, op. cit., p. ,8. 

4 Excepting, of course, those characters that come upon the scene from the 
palace. 
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the open country. Observe that the road from the palace to 
Cithaeron, according to the poet's conception, leads through the 
city. Pentheus says to an attendant at v. 352: oJ 8' ava n6\i» 
orr«'^o»res «|»x«u<rar« | rbv $rj\ipop(pov £ivov. Dionysus had departed 
for Cithaeron at v. 63. Pentheus says v. 840 : nal nas 81 Sareas 

etfU Kufym'ov; \adu>v ; See also V. 855, and 961: K0fti£« 81a ijJotis lit 
0i)i3mar %6ov6t. 

Electra (Eur.). — The action takes place before the Peasant's 
cottage on the borders of Argolis. 1 The right parodos leads 
from the city of Argos ; the left from abroad. Electra asks the 
Peasant, with whom she is living, to go to the ancient fosterer of 

her sire (v. 410) : 6r ap(j>\ iroTaf*6i> Tavaov 'Apyeias opovs | ripvovra 
ynlns 2n"«ipTiari8op r« yr/s \ iroipvais opnpTfl, iroXeos fK^f^Xtjpevos. 1 nUS 

the Old Man, who enters at v. 487, should come on the scene by 
the left entrance, since he comes from remote regions. He bad 
seen, however, Aegisthus on his way ; cf. vv. 621 ff. : Old Man. 

Atyitr0ov etdop, qvix' (tpwov iv8abt. Orestes. irpoo-r)K.ipr]V to pr)6iv. h 
woioir rdiroir ; Old Man. tlypav itAot tS>i>&' iniTO<f)opf}tav em. The 

estate of Aegisthus was certainly conceived as being between 
the Peasant's cottage and the city, and should be on the side of 
the home-region. At any rate, the estate is rus domesticum, as 
TWf8« shows. If, on the other hand, the Old Man should be 
thought of as coming rure domestico, not from distant parts, 
another difficulty is encountered. The Old Man stops on his 
way at Agamemnon's tomb (v. 509) ; rj\6oi> yap niroO npos Ta<por. 
Orestes and Pylades, who came from abroad, also passed by the 
tomb (cf. vv. 510 ff.). Orestes, Pylades, and the Old Man, there- 
fore, should enter upon the scene from the same side, although 
the Old Man, under our present assumption, comes from the 
home-region, and Orestes and Pylades from abroad. 

Hecuba. — Scene : Before Agamemnon's tent in the camp of 
the Greeks on the coast of the Thracian Chersonese. The 
Greek camp represents the home-region. Polymestor alone 
comes from a distance ; cf. vv. 963 ff. : rvyx'ivw yap lv pt'a-ois Bpsfit 

Spots I aniiv, 6t !j\des Sevp'' e'nei 8' aKptKopqv, | i/8ij ttoS' ?£g> owpiWux/ 

aipovTi /iot J it TaiTdv i?8t avpirirvti ipa>\s oiBtv, kt\. 1 he maid- 
servant had to pass through the camp of the Greeks when she 
departed to summon Polymestor, as is shown by v. 889: ntp-^ov 
it poi TqvS' «o-<pn\ws 8m arparov | yui>ac<c<i. Polymestor and the maid- 
servant must have entered upon the scene by the same parodos 

1 Cf. v. 246 : i k tow ii vaiciq ivtiafi' aoreoc in&i ; 
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by which the maid-servant had previously departed. In other 
words, Polymestor, though he comes from a distance, must pass 
through the camp, the side of the home-region. 1 

Heracleidae — Scene: At Marathon in the fore court of the 
temple. The place is represented as being very near to Athens 
and almost identical with it.* The home-region, then, would 
include Athens, as well as Marathon. The other parodos leads 
to distant parts whence the Argive army is coming. Demophon, 
who leaves the scene at v. 352 on the right (to Athens), in order 
to bring together his men, saw the Argive host (cf. v. 390). 
Thus Demophon must have departed by the same parodos by 
which Copreus entered at v. 55 from the Argive army. 

Heracles. — Scene : Before Heracles' house in Thebes. The 
right parodos leads to the city ; the left from abroad. Heracles, 
on his return from abroad, should have entered from the left. 
But he passed through the city: Amphitryon (v. 593). ux$>8r)s 

iaeK&tov itohiv' i 7rei b axpBqs, Spa | e^dpoiis adpoltras pr/ irapa yvaptjv iretrrjs. 
Heracles. /je'Aei pip ov&iv ci pe Ttaa tlSev TrdXif. 

Iphigeneia at Aulis. — Scene : In the Greek camp at Aulis, 
outside the tent of Agamemnon. On the right side is placed 
the camp ; on the left the way leads to the open country and to 
Argos. Among those who use the left entrance are the Old 
Servant of Agamemnon, who departs at v. 156 with a letter to 
Clytaemestra, Clytaemestra and Iphigeneia, who have come 
from Argos in a chariot (v. 598). It is clear, then, that the left 
parodos leads from abroad. The chorus, consisting of maidens 
of Chalcis in the isle of Euboea, have crossed over to Aulis and 
enter upon the scene at 164: %po\ov ap<pl napuKrlav \ tyapaBov AuXiJot 

ivaKlat, I Eiplwov 81a xevpaTap \ K(\<raara, ortvowopBpov | XaXxtoa, rrdX(i> 

ipiv, npokiirova' , k. t. A. In no way can it be said, as it seems to 
me, that the chorus comes from the home region. They came 
from abroad to see the fleet. But they do pass through the Greek 
camp to reach the scene of action ; for they describe what they 
have seen (cf. vv. 192 ff.). 3 Thus the right parodos is used not 

'SchOnborn, pp. 233 ff., has a different arrangement, but altogether arbi- 
trary, as it seems to me. s See Paley, ad v. 55. 

'SchSnborn, p. 231, holds that the chorus should enter from the right, 
since they had wandered throughout the Greek camp before coming on the 
scene. Could Clytaemestra and her party, who stopped in the neighboring 
meadow to rest and graze the horses, be said to come from abroad, and not 
from the neighborhood ! 
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only by those persons who come from the home-region, but also 
by the chorus who come from a distance. 

Iphigeneia among the Taurians. — Scene : In front of the 
temple of Artemis, in the neighborhood of the Taurian coast. 
The seaside is identical with the open country ; for the Herds- 
man, who enters at v. 238 from the pasture lands, had seen 
Orestes and Pylades on the coast. This side must also repre- 
sent the foreign regions, since Orestes and Pylades, who come 
from abroad, enter from that quarter and, on their return to 
Greece, depart thither in company with Iphigeneia. On the 
right should be represented the home-region. The city seems 
to be at a remote distance from the scene of action and is not 
mentioned in that connection, but we assume that Thoas and the 
chorus enter from the city. Orestes, Iphigeneia, and Pylades 
leave the scene at v. 1233 by the parodos which leads to foreign 
lands, endeavoring to make their escape to Argos. But they 
are to pass through the city. vv. 1209 ff. 

Iphigeneia. na\ iro'Xei iriptyov Til/ Sorts ar/parti 

Thoas. woias ri)(as ; 
Iph. iv iojiois nipvtiv airavras. 

Thoas. jiij avvavratv cpovta ', 
Iph. fivaapa yap to TOldd tOTt. 

Thoas. otcij(* xa\ aijfiatvt <rv. 
Iph. jirfiiv els o\frtv nt\a£eii>, 

Thoas. (S yt Kfjieieis moXtv. 

J on , — Scene: Before the temple in the sacred precinct of 
Apolio. Xuthus and Creusa, entering the precinct from Athens, 
must first pass through Delphi. There seems to have been no 
approach to Delphi and to the temple from the north. Thus 
these characters must enter from the city side, although they 
come from abroad. 

Oedipus Coloneus. —Scene: "At Colonus in Attica, a little 
less than a mile northwest of the Dipylon gate. The back-scene 
represents the sacred grove of the Eumenides, luxuriant with 
' laurel, olive, and vine ' (v. 17). Near the middle of the stage 
is seen a rock (v. 19), affording a seat which is supposed to 
be just within the bounds of the Grove" 1 (v. 37). The scenic 
details are so sharply defined that Jebb has been able to make 

1 Jebb, ad v. 1. 
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a drawing of the back-scene. 1 It is a fixed condition of the 
play that a road, passing by Colonus to Athens, skirted the 
grove, the inner and most sacred part of the grove being on the 
side furthest from the road. Now, an ancient road passes 
between Colonus Hippius and the Hill of Demeter Euchloiis, 
going in the direction of Athens. 8 We may reasonably suppose 
that the wandering Oedipus was conceived as entering Attica 
from the N. W., i. e., having passed into the Attic plain round 
the norlh end of Aegaleos. And, in that case, the road in ques- 
tion might well represent the route by which Sophocles, familiar 
with the local details of Colonus in his own day, imagined Oedipus 
as arriving. Then Oedipus moving towards Athens would have 
the grove on his right hand, if, as we assume, this grove was on 
the north side of Colonus Hippius, and on his left hand the 
audience. But Oedipus and Antigone are coming from abroad 
and should have entered on the spectator's left, not on the right, 
if we attempt to follow the current interpretation of Pollux. 

Oresies? — Scene : Before the Royal Palace at Argos. Pylades 
enters upon the scene from Phocis ; vv. 725 tT. : dAV tloopa yap 

t6v&( <f>l\rarov fipoTav, I IlvXdSijv, bpapa ortixovra <baKeav nrro. Con- 
ventionally, he should enter on the left. We learn from his own 
statement, however, that he passed through the city ; vv. 729 fl".: 

daooov tj pt XP'I" rrpo^aivav iKopt]v 81 aortas \ £v\\oyov iroktas aKovoas, 
rov 8 l&av avros oa<j>as, ktX. 

Phoenissae.— Scene : Before the King's Palace in Thebes. 
It seems absurd to attach any significance to the use of the 
right, or left, parodos in this play ; the Argive army is conceived 
as having encircled the city and all the roads to the scene of 
action run through the city. Assuming, however, that the rule 
is to be applied, Polyneices, who enters from the ranks of the 
invading Argives, aus der Fremde, should come on through 
the left entrance. He came through the city: vv. 361 ff. : aZra 

hi rdpfios ts <j>afiov r d(f>tKopt]V | pi) rts BoXos pt npbs Kaoiyvi)Tov KTavg, \ 
aort £t4>fipr) x*'p' t\av Si aortas | kvkXuv irpooairov ^\6ov. Eteocles, 

who enters at v. 446, also came from the city. It is clear that 
the city is conceived as being on both sides of the palace. 4 

1 For topographical details of the play, see Jebb's Introduction, pp. 31 tT. 
8 See Jebb, Introd., pp. 32 ff. 

'Niejahr, p. 9, finds still further indications in the play against the con- 
vention. 
* Cf. also Niejahr, p. 8. 
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Rhesus. — Scene: Before the tent of Hector in the camp at 
Troy. The Trojan camp is on the side of the home-region ; the 
Greek camp would be on the side of the foreign parts. Rhesus, 
who comes from a distance, enters the scene from Troy and the 
Trojan camp (see vv. 264 ff., 282 ff., and 4220°.), the conventional 
home-region. 

Trachiniae. — Scene : Before the house of Heracles at Trachis, 
a village situated on a rocky spur under the heights (" Trachinian 
Rocks") which bound the plain of Malis on the south and west; 
the distance to the Malian coast was about six miles. The right 
parodos leads to the city of Trachis, beyond which is Mt. Oeta ; 
the left parodos leads from abroad, over the Malian plain from 
the gulf. A messenger enters at v. 180 to announce the return 
of Heracles from his campaign in Euboea. This news he learns 
from Lichas, the herald, who "is proclaiming it to many in the 
meadow . . . and the Malian folk have thronged about him ". 
Lichas enters the scene in person at v. 229 by the left side, since 
he is returning from abroad. We learn from the messenger that 
he was in the market-place just before he came on ; v. 369 ff. : 

l&u^tv ovv jun irpoQ ae itikuoai to irav, 
dtciroiv'i b rovde Tvyx&vu ftatluv -napa. 
mi Tavra iroMol »rpdf y.ieij Tpaxwiav 
ayopg owel-qKovov uaavra; k/ioi. 

The messenger repeats this statement at v. 423. 

B. The Harbor and City, or Home-region, Are on Opposite 
Sides. 

Agamemnon. — Scene : Before the Palace at Argos. The loca- 
tion of the palace with reference to the city is not clearly denned. 
The words of the Chorus at the approach of the Herald at v. 493, 

KfjpVK dir' aicnjs roVd 6pS> KardarKiov | fcXdJotc Adar, might indicate 

that the city is not represented as being between the shore l and 
palace. According to Pollux the city and harbor should be on 
the same side. 

Ajax. As pointed out on p. 387 above, the scene of action is 
laid before the tent of Ajax near the coast. The Greek camp, or 

1 Most editors, in the arrangement of the entrances and exits of the char- 
acters in classical dramas, treat the seashore and harbor as synonymous terms. 
Harbor, in the strict sense of the word, is used very rarely, if at all, by the 
dramatic poets of the classical period. As a dramatic motive, there is no 
connection between 'shore' and 'harbor'. In the Rudens of Plautus, the 
sea-coast is on one side of the scene, the city and harbor on the other. 
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the home-region, is on the right. Ajax, as the context clearly 
shows, does not depart through the camp, but in the opposite 
direction, when he goes to the shore at v. 654: a\\' tlpi ny>or r* 

\ovTf>a Kai 7rapaKTtovs | \ti/ia>vas. 

Hippolytus. — Scene : Before the palace of Theseus in Troezen. 
At v. 1 101 Hippolytus leaves the scene, having resolved to go 
into exile. He should have departed by the left parodos. A 
messenger enters at v. 11 53 from the coast and relates the mis- 
fortune that has overtaken Hippolytus (cf. vv. U73ff.). Thus 
the shore in this play is on the left side, that is, on the side of 
foreign parts. 

Cyclops. The scene is laid before the cave of Polyphemus. 
On the right side is represented the home-region, 2 the region of 
the inner port of the island whence the satyr shepherds enter 
from the open pastures; the harbor is on the left, from which 
direction Odysseus enters. The sea-coast, then, where the ships 
of the Greeks are lying, is on the opposite side to that of the 
home-region. 

Philocletes. — Scene: A lonely spot on the N. E. coast of 
Lemnos. A rocky cliff rises abruptly from the sea. The home- 
region is at the right of the cave of Philoctetes ; the sea coast 
represents foreign parts from which Neoptolemus and Odysseus 
enter. Here too the harbor and home- regions are on opposite 
sides. 

Supplices (Aes.). The scene is laid between the city of Argos 
and the harbor. Danaus and his daughters enter from the 
harbor. They have come over sea, fleeing from the sons of 
Aegyptus. The King arrives from the ciiy at v. 234. It is clear 
that the city and harbor are conceived as being on different 
sides ; the citizens have not heard of the arrival of the Danaides. 8 

Rhesus. — Scene : Before the tent of Hector in the Trojan 
camp at Troy. The Trojan camp represents the home-region, 
and is situated close to the city. The Greek camp is on the 
side of the foreign regions, here on the side of the scene toward 
the coast. This runs counter to the statement of Pollux which 
places the city and harbor on the same side. 

1 In the Hecuba also the shore is on the opposite side to that of the Greek 
camp, the home-region ; for the Handmaid who has the corpse of Polydorui 
brought on from the coast (cf. v. 697 en' d/craZf viv Kvpu 0a/iaooiai() does not 
pass through the camp. 

* See Schonborn, pp. 261 S. * Cf. vv. 368, 369, and 484. 

27 
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Trojan Women. The Greek camp, where the scene of action 
is laid, is situated between the harbor and the city of Troy. 
One parodos leads to the harbor where the ships lay at anchor ; 
the other to the city in the near distance. 1 

C. Characters Occasionally Pass through the Scene, Entering 
on the One Side and Departing on the Other, Although They 
Are Conceived As Coming from Distant Parts and as Leaving 
the Scene for Other Distant Parts. 

Alcestis. — Scene : Before the Palace of Admetus in Pherae. 
Heracles enters at v. 476 from abroad. He has come from Tiryns 
at the bidding of Eurystheus en route to get the steeds of the 
Thracian Diomedes. Since he entered on the left, it would be 
natural for him to depart on the right, inasmuch as his destination 
is in the direction opposite to the direction whence he had come. 

Medea. — Scene : In front of the house of Jason and Medea at 
Corinth. Aegeus enters on the left at v. 663 ; he is journeying 
from Delphi to Athens. Medea's words to Aegeus (v. 756) 
xaipav nopeiov imply that he is passing by the house. Aegeus, 
then, should depart on the right, assuming that he entered on 
the left. 

Prometheus. In her wanderings Io approaches the crag to 
which Prometheus is chained. She is represented as entering 
by one parodos and departing by the other. 

D. The Application of the Convention Tends to Destroy the 
Illusion. 

Eumenides. The opening scene represents the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. At v. 93 Orestes departs for Athens, pursued 
by the Furies, by the left parodos. The scene changes to 
Athens before the shrine of Athena.' Orestes enters at v. 235. 
Conventionally, he should have come on by the left parodos. 
But it would enhance the illusion to have Orestes enter on the 
right, since he had just left the scene at v. 93 by the left parodos. 

Again, Athena had left the scene at v. 482 for the Areopagus, 
followed by Orestes. The rest of the action takes place in the 
city. The chorus leaves the scene empty at v. 568. Athena, 
Orestes, and the chorus must have departed on the right. The 
scene is now shifted to the Areopagus. Just as all the characters 
and the chorus had left the scene by the right parodos at v. 568, 

I Cf. vv. 235 ff. ; 420 ff.; 775 ff-; 840; 1047 ff.; 1265 ff. 

I I have accepted Verrall's arrangement throughout. 
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so now the convention would require them to enter upon the new 
scene by the same parodos. Certainly it would have been easier 
and more natural for them to enter the new scene by a different 
parodos. 

Septem and Phoenissae. The scenes of both of these plays 
are laid before the palace in Thebes. The palace is within the 
walls of the city ; the army is represented as having surrounded 
the city. Thus every approach to the palace must be through 
the city. Eteocles, in despatching the seven warriors to the 
various gates of the walled city, would certainly not send them 
all out by the same side, since the gates were in different 
directions. 

Promeilieus. Io enters at v. 561 from a distance; v. 573: 
Ttkava rt vij<rTtv ana rav | irapaikiav tyappav might serve as a reason for 
having her enter on the right, the coast from the theater at 
Athens being on the spectator's right. 1 Similarly, local conditions 
at Athens would be an argument in favor of having her depart 
from the scene of action to the left, the east; see vv. 707-8: 

np&rov fiiv ivBii/i fp\iov itpbs avroKas \ arpfyaaa aavriiv OTti\ arijpoTovt 
fiat. 

E. Situations Where No Significance May Be Attached to 
the Side-Entrances. 

Ajax. The chorus divides at v. 814. The one semi-chorus 
leaves the scene by the right parodos ; the other by the left ; cf. 

V. 805 '• »< 8' i&TTfpovc ayKavas, of 8 diri/Aiovs | fijreir lovrts Tavipbt 

«|ooW KaKtjv. The scene changes presently to a lonely spot on the 
seashore. The semi-choruses reenter the scene at v. 866 on 
opposite sides. 

Alceslis. The action takes place before Admetus' palace at 
Pherae. At v. 860 Admetus is just entering the scene from the 
burial in company with the funeral attendants and the chorus 
when Heracles departs thither to bring back Alcestis. The 
departure of Heraclts was almost simultaneous with the entrance 
of Admetus. Admetus does not meet Heracles, or see him, as 
would have happened had Heracles retired by the same parodos 
by which Admetus entered. We must assume, then, that Heracles 
used the other parodos, although his destination was the tomb. 

1 It must be admitted, however, that it is a very questionable procedure to 
assume that local, or topographical, considerations at Athens influenced to 
any great degree stage-managers in the arrangement of the entrances and 
exits of characters in those plays whose scenes are laid outside of Athens. 
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Electro. (Soph.). Scene is laid before the palace at Mycenae. 
At the beginning of the play enter Orestes, Pylades, and Peda- 
gogue from abroad. Orestes says at v. 73: <ro\ 8' fjdrj, ycpov, | rA 

trbv fitXeaOa fiiivTl (ppovprjaai XP* os ' I **> '' f^h ev - According tO thl3 

arrangement, Orestes and Pylades are to go in one direction to 
the tomb of Agamemnon ; the Pedagogue in the other in order 
to come on again disguised as a Phocian stranger. Thus the 
tomb of Agamemnon, to which Orestes and Pylades depart at 
v. 86 and from which they return at v. 1097, is on the opposite 
side to that from which Orestes, Pylades, and the Pedagogue 
enter originally, and whence the Pedagogue returns at v. 659 in 
the guise of a Phocian stranger. Observe, however, that Orestes 
and Pylades come on again as Phocian strangers (v. 1097), 
although they come from the tomb which the poet puts in the 
opposite direction to that from which the Pedagogue enters. 
We should infer that either parodos might be used by those 
persons who come from distant lands. 

F. Dramas in Which the City is Neglected. 1 

It has been pointed out in the early part of this paper that the 
city has no organic connection with the development of the plots 
in the classical tragedies. It should be added that in a few 
tragedies the city is entirely neglected in the action, though 
assumed to be in the neighborhood. In the Agamemnon and 
Choephoroi Argos is conceived as being near the palace, but is 
neglected in the plays : no character, except the chorus, enters 
from the city. In the Electra of Sophocles no mention is made 
of the city, nor does any character enter from, or depart to, the 
city. The same is true of the Hippolytus. In the Supplices 
(Aes.), Eledra (Eur.), Heracleidae, and Iphigeneia among the 
Taurians the city is far removed from the scene of action. 

III. 

Comedy. 

The theatrical requirements of Aristophanes' plays are suffi- 
ciently different from those of the tragedies to demand separate 
treatment in respect to the side-entrance convention. The Old 
Attic Comedy does not aim at representing action with any 
degree of accuracy. Its purpose is rather to give a succession 
of single events, more or less loosely connected. Any kind of a 

J Cf. Niejahr, p. n. 
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scene, preferably a preposterous and unreal one, is introduced to 
carry out the poet's fancy. The place of action may be changed 
freely, but the scene remains the same. 1 The license of the 
comic poets permitted them to throw all rules and conventions 
to the wind. Dramatic illusion is never taken seriously; the 
actors cannot resist the temptation to give the audience the 
wink. Even stage devices are introduced merely for the purpose 
of parody. Aristophanes, in his early plays, does not always 
inform us from what quaiter a character comes. It was a matter 
of no concern. The necessary character turns up from some 
place or other at the proper moment. The poet does not leel 
constrained to create a motive for bringing a character upon the 
scene, nor for his removal. 

The Birds, Frogs, and Peace defy the application of all con- 
ventional rules of theatrical and scenic representation. In the 
Birds Peithetaerus and Euelpides arrive at a desolate place in 
the woods and halt before a rock, the house of the Epops. 
Cloudcuckootown is founded ; here the action takes place. The 
scene is absolutely fanciful and unreal. It is utterly absurd to 
attempt to draw a distinction between city and country, or home- 
region and foreign parts. The scene in the Frogs' 1 has been 
appropriately called "On the Road to Hades". Dionysus and 
Xanthias are not represented as having entered from any par- 
ticular place. They are simply in the theater at Athens ; the 
audience of Athenian citizens is taken into their confidence. 
Now the house of Heracles is at hand; at the proper time they 
are on the banks of the Styx ; Charon is at his post, ready to 
transport Dionysus to the opposite bank ; soon they are off for 
Hades. The voyage was of course purely horse-play ; it is very 
probable that they did not move halfway around the orchestra.' 
The scene now changes to Hades where the rest of the action 
takes place. But observe that Xanthias must reenter the scene 
on the opposite side from that by which he had departed. 4 The 

] Cf. Niejahr, Quaest. Aristoph. Scaen., pp. 16 ff. 

* Niejahr, Commentatio Scaenica, p. 12, has pointed out the absurdity of 
attempting to apply Pollux' rule to the Frogs. 

5 Cf. v. 297 : Upev, Sia<j>v?ia%6v ft', iv' u 001 ^v/iirSr^. The priest occupied the 
middle seat in the first row nearest the orchestra. Assuming that Dionysus 
was near the proscenium at the beginning of the scene, we are able to 
determine about how far he actually moved on the " voyage ". 

*V. 193 (Charon to Xanthias) ovkovv wepidpigei df/Ta ttjv Tufivriv kvk?i<^; 
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opening scene of the Peace represents the house of Trygaeus in 
Athens. Trygaeus, mounted upon a beetle, ascends to heaven. 
The action is now represented as taking place in heaven. But 
no attempt is made at carrying out the illusion ; at v. 296 
Trygaeus bids all the people in Athens to come to his aid. The 
people enter in the form of the chorus, not transported through 
the air, but march in from the city. It is obvious, I think, that 
no distinction could appropriately be made in the use of the 
parodoi in these plays. 

If the distinction between country and city should be observed, 
only one parodos would be employed in the Wasps, Clouds, 
Knights, and Thesmophoriazusae} The scene of each of these 
comedies is laid before a house in Athens.* All characters go to 
and enter from the city ; no character enters from the country.' 

We may conclude that the rule of Pollux has no reference to 
the above-named comedies. No conventionalized scene has yet 
been reached. In the two latest plays, however, viz., Ecclesia- 
zusae and Plutus, there is discernible a contrast between city 
and country. For the Ecclesiazusae, see p. 380 above. The 
action of the Plutus takes place before the house of Plutus in 
Athens. At v. 229 Carion departs to the country to summon 
Chremylus' farm hands to the city (vv. 223-224) : rovr (vyytapynvs 

Ka\«rov, — tvpr)ottr 6"' taas | iv rotr aypois avrovt Takamapovfifvovs* 

These rustics enter from the country at v. 252. Blepsidemus 
enters from the city, vv. 337 ff. : koItoi Xo'yos y' rjv, vq toi» 'HpaicXta, 

iroXvr I iv roiui Kovpuoioi rav KaSrjpcvav, k. r. X. Thus both City and 

country are mentioned. It was in plays of this kind that the 
practice probably originated of having characters from the city 
enter on the spectator's right, those from the country on the left. 

IV. 

New Comedy. 

A thoroughly conventionalized and stereotyped scenic back- 
ground occurs first in the New Comedy. The usual scene repre- 
sents three houses on a street in a coast city, Athens, as a rule. 

1 Cf. Niejahr, op. cit„ p. 13. 

* In the Thesmophor. the scene changes from the house of Agathon to the 
Thesmophoria. 

5 It is not clear from what quarter the Sausage-Seller comes in EquiUs, 
v. 146 ; he may enter from the country. 
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In one direction the street leads to the city, the marketplace, 
and the harbor, all of which were toward the west from the 
theater at Athens ; in the other direction, to the east, the street 
leads into the country. Even the fragments of Menander are 
full enough to enable us to see that such a distinction in the use 
of the right and left entrances might have been, and probably 
was, observed. The scene in the Periceiromena represents the 
houses of Polemon and Pataecus on a street in Corinth. 1 The 
way to the right leads to the city, to the left into the country to 
Polemon's camp. Polemon rushes upon the scene, coming from 
the country, immediately after Davus had said (vv. 244-245) : 

Toy 8t<TnoTi}v t &v e£ aypov Qarrov nti\tv | eKfly, rapaxqv oiav Troiiycrei irapa- 

(panels. Sosias leaves the scene at v. 64 for the country, but 
returns at v. 234, sent by Polemon. Davus departs at v. 146 to 
the city to bring back Moschion, who had gone there in fear of 
his father's anger. Davus, accompanied by Moschion, reenters at 
v. 147 from the city. These instances are sufficient ; there is no 
doubt that one parodos is employed by those going to the city, 
the other parodos by persons entering from, or going to the 
country. In the Epiirepontes the scene is in the country before 
the houses of Charisius and Chaerestratus. But it is clear that 
Athens is on one side, while the country is conceived as being on 
the other side (cf. vv. 25 ff.). Syriscus, in company with his 
wife, enters at the beginning of the arbitration scene from the 
country. 2 He departs to the city at v. 245 : «r itSKiv yap ?px°M°«« 
So Smicrines enters from the city (v. 361)' whither he had gone 
at the end of the arbitration scene (v. 154). We may infer from 
the following quotation from other fragments of Menander that 
in these too, country, city, and agora have their usual significance 
in determining the direction whence a character should enter : 

•jafttta, V. 65 : a\\ tic Ka\ov yap tovtovi nap6v9' opSt | rbv YlappivovT 
(K rrjs ayopas. GeorgOS, V. 1 8 : ovk oiSa yap top a8e\(f>ov <i n"i< «'£ 
aypov I iv6u& (irtStjpeV, V. 3 1 : ovros Kara rv\r]v ir poaepxtrai | avrav 6 
6tpaira>v «| aypov Aaot \ V. j6 I aireterw (Is aypov ; V. 79 : Ka\ ravr Iv 
aorti. CltnartSlCS , V. 49 • fp^r ayopav &' ovras a/io | irpodyav clkovoj) 

1 See Capps, Introd. to Peri., p. 144. I have followed Capps' interpretations 
throughout both in respect to the arrangement of the lines and the entrances 
and exits of the characters. 

'Capps, Act II, Scene 1. 

* 'Z/UKpivris avaoTptyet | ef aarcu( ■koXiv. 
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(cal to Xoi0 J>v /ioi yevov | <rvpl3ov\or ; V. 54 • litravtiattr t f aypov fit 
t/loo-)/iu>v ; V. 56 r «i aypov ecpivyep ', V. 64 I <"/)« fpos tiyopav noptvaofiai. 
QoltlX, V. 48 ! (fttmv av tvBvs napaKoKovB&v iv ayopa. 

The comedies of Plautus and Terence give us the best proofs 
for the existence of a convention and the sphere of its operation. 1 
The diversity of scenes in the tragedies and comedies of the 
classical period, scenes that are usually hazily dtfined, and the 
absence of a specific statement in the text as to the quarter 
whence an actor enters, have already been observed. The same 
scenic background, on the other hand, would serve for almost 
all of the plays of Plautus and Terence. Three houses, fronting 
upon a street in a coast city, is the conventional scene. Athens 
is the scene of twelve of Plautus' plays, and of all of Terence's, 
except the Heaulon. There is rarely any question about the 
place from which a character enters, or in what particular place 
a character may be found during the course of the play. The 
expressions ad forum, a foro, in for o, apud forum, in urbe, ex 
urbe, rus, ruri, rure, a porlu, ad portum, in porium, apud 
port urn, in Piraeum, a Pira.eo,peregre, occur frequently in nearly 
every play ; it is needless to quote examples. But it is from 
those plays whose scenes are laid at other places* than Athens 
that we may best learn how thoroughly conventionalized the 
scene in the New Comedy had come to be. Local references* 
are not infrequent, and are often correct, but in general the 
business is represented as taking place at Athens. For example, 

1 1 do not mean by this that I subscribe to the view that the Athenian con- 
vention was taken over by the Roman stage. It seems not improbable that 
Plautus and Terence are simply translating the convenient dramatic motives 
offered by the terms, forum, harbor, country, etc., as found in the Greek 
originals, without attempting to preserve their theatrical significance in the 
production of the Roman comedies. This maybe inferred from the apparent 
confusion in the use of ' right' and ' left'. For example, in the Rudens the 
barren shore (or country) is on the actor's right (see v. 156) hac ad dexteram : 
viden secundum litus ; the city and harbor on the left, see p. 401 below. In 
the Amphitruo the harbor is on the actor's right. Sosias enters from the 
harbor, v. 333. Mercury, who is facing the audience, says on Sosias' arrival: 
hinc enim dextra vox aures, ut videtur, verberat. In the Andria the forum is 
on the actor's right (iv. 3. 19). Thus the situation in the Andria and Amphi- 
truo is different from that in the Rudens ; in the latter the harbor and forum are 
on the actor's left, as is the case in the Greek theater. 

* Knapp, Class. Phil. II (1907), pp. 4ff 

5 Knapp, op. cit., p. 14. 
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in the Amphitruo Thebes is the scene of action ; but the harbor 
is introduced just as if the scene were laid at Athens. 1 In the 
Poenulus also characters enter from the harbor, though the 
action is supposed to take place at Calydon in Aetolia. 2 Thus 
the city, market-place, harbor, and country play conspicuous 
parts not only in the plays whose scenes are laid at Athens and 
other coast cities, but also in those plays whose scenes are laid in 
inland cities. Even accuracy in local touches is sacrificed, or 
disregarded, to meet the demands of a stage convention. It may 
be stated as a matter upon which all are agreed that in all of the 
dramas of Plautus and Terence, except the Rudens and Heauion, 
no difficulty is encountered by assuming that the side on which 
a person should enter, or depart, was regulated by fixed conven- 
tion. The scenic arrangements of the Rudens and Heauton 
require a somewhat more detailed consideration. 

The scene of the Rudens is laid in the country near the sea 
coast. The city of Cyrene is in the near distance. Assuming 
the existence of the convention, there is no reason why it may 
not be applied to this play. One parodos should lead to the 
town and harbor, the other to the open country, here the barren 
shore. Plesidippus, accompanied by friends, enters from the 
harbor at v. 89 (cf. v. 91 : neque quivi ad portum lenonem pre- 
hendere). Fishermen enter from the city at v. 290 (cf. v. 295 
Cotidie ex urbe ad mare hue prodimus pabulatum). Trachalio, 
servant of Plesidippus, enters from the city at v. 306.' Labrax 
enters from the shore at v. 485. Trachalio departs thither at 
v - 775 t° summon Plesidippus. They both return from the shore 
at 839, Plesidippus having left his three friends on the coast. 
Plesidippus returns now to the city with Labrax, but sends 
Trachalio back to the shore to tell his companions to proceed by 
another route into the city to the harbor: iube illos in urbem ire 
obviam ad portum. It is perlectly clear that the city and harbor 
are on one side of the scene, the seashore and open country on 

1 V. 148, sed Amphitruonis illic est servus Sosia: a portu illic nunc hue cum 
lanterna advenit. 

*V. 114, Is heri hue in portum navi venit vesperi. The poet seems to 
forget that the scene is not Athens ; cf. v. 372, Ac te faciet ut sies civis Attica 
atque libera. 

3 His master, on leaving that morning, ad portum se aibat ire ; me hue 
obviam iussit sibi venire ad Veneris fanum. 
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the other. 1 The situation in the Heautontimorumenus is similar 
to that in the Rudens. The scene is laid in the country near 
Athens before the houses of Chremes and Menedemus. But the 
highway leads in one direction to the city and harbor, and in the 
other into the country. 

We may justly conclude from the test to which the statement 
of Pollux on the parodoi has been subjected through its applica- 
tion to the plays, that the rule, either taken literally, or as inter- 
preted by commentators, does not fit the classical drama. Such 
a convention is quite out of harmony with the conditions of the 
fifth century theater and would have been inappropriate. On 
the other hand, it cannot be doubted that in the stereotyped 
scene of the New Comedy the side-entrances had come to have a 
conventional significance which Pollux is, apparently, endeavor- 
ing to describe. 

Kelley Rees. 

Yalk University. 

1 Sonnenschein (Introd. Rudens, p. 15) says that one entrance leads from 
Cyrene and its harbor, i. e„ peregre in relation to the inhabitants of the coast. 
But surely no foreign regions are involved in this play. 



